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English? I said we weren't and he was obsequious when he heard
that Nona was American, and Heil-Hi tiered her and went back to
his table. I noticed that officers of different arms and services were
sitting higgledy-piggledy together, but the S.S. sat alone, A curious
feature was that officers and men dined together. They appeared to
get on well. We left early and both of us reached the conclusion
that in the future we'd observe the curfew carefully. We didn't
feel nice for having been out when the owners of Paris were com-
pelled to be at home. Nevertheless, I looked into the Crcmaillcre,
where drunkenness, noise and cheap women had reached their
nadir. The Fiihrer may drink water; his soldiers definitely preferred
alcohol. They were shouting, hugging the women and at times some
of them were sick and would vomit on the floor. The others
laughed and went on making much noise. Among the prostitutes
there was an odd woman or so who wasn't of the profession. I knew
two. Both had worked in munition factories and were now out of
their jobs, which meant they were penniless. Moreover, they were,
by now, convinced that the Germans didn't cut oil hands and poke
out eyes. The German soldiers were full ol stories of how they had
helped the refugees on the road.
Paul was there. No curfew would keep him from red wine. He
had news. When the Germans had entered Paris there was only
Roger Langeron, the Prefect of Police, who hadn't deserted his
post. All the other authorities had run away leaving chaos behind
them. It had surprised the Germans. They had expected something
else from the Grande Nation. The friendly reception by the
population surprised them, too; they felt the same, sort of iima/ement
about Napoleon's hat that had been, so to speak, left on I he roadside
in Versailles. They thought Napoleon's hat would have been more
honoured by his erstwhile subjects, and in Paris they definitely
expected something else. The German general in command of
Paris had indeed issued a proclamation on l:riday asking the Parisians
to behave with dignity and calm. Paul opined there was plenty of
calm but little dignity.
I said the Butte wasn't the place to form a judgment. Anyway,
most of the inhabitants of Paris were away. 1 said that; but inside
of me I was sick and hurt. Not only bad Marianne let me down by
losing the war, but was welcoming the enemy with a smile on her
lips. Where was France? France seemed dead. In its place had
come something no one ever imagined could exist on the soil of
France. Then, to give me an even worse picture, Paul said there
were Armistice negotiations afoot and soon the fighting, or what-
ever was left of it, would cease. It was terrible news, but die